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EDITOR TAL 5. 


INDERGARTENERS Ww il receive all that 

is good, both old and new, in the training 
of the first years’ of childhood at the B. Y. A. 
Summer School. This great feature should 
not be overlooked. The mothers of Utah 
should endeavor to take these lectures and 
listen to the practical instructions of the 
specialists from the Cook County Normal 
school. 


HE near appreach of commencement affords 

an excellent opportunity for the students 
of the Academy to review their progress for 
the year. Itis not the information acquired 
that.is to be considered the principal item of 
credit, but rather the formative results that 
have been attained. Character building is the 
essence of all education, and its absence can 
be compensated for by no amount of drill in 
the arts and sciences. The great influence of 
the Brigham Young Academy is spiritual, re- 
fining, ennobling. 


SKELTON & CO. 


PROVO, UTAH. 


LEGAL BLANKS, M. I. A., B. 
S. S. SUPPLIES. 


The spirit that fosters | 


growth to perfection is here present and is felt 


and recognized by every thoughtful student. 
It becomes in him a motive foree—and integral 
part of his being—it goes with him to his 
home and influences everyone with whom he 
comes in contact. Fellow-students, if you 
have not learned to love the genius of the 
| Academy, the fault is yours. Redeem the 
time while you have the opportunity. 


THE B. Y. A. SUMMER SCHOOL. 


T is not surprising that the phenomenal suc- 
cess of, last year’s summer school, aroused 
the jealousy of lesser institutions throughout 
Utah, But all the opposition that has thus far 
developed to the school that will be held in 
Provo next August, has but made the teachers 
throughout the Territory take a more lively 
interest in the undertaking and, by scores, 
even from counties that are not officially 
pledged to Provo, they will gather within the 
Academy walls for professional instruction. 
Five years ago the coming of an eductaional 
psychologist, who occupied as high a position 
as is today occupied by Dr. Baldwin, would 
not have aroused such an enthusiasm among 
the rank and file of western teachers as is to- 
day made manifest at the mere mention of this 
great educator’s name. Utah has grown in 
matters educational far more rapidly than have 
her sisters of the Pacific coast. Even Cali- 
fornia, with all her wealth and popularity, has 
never offered such advantages at Teacher’s 
Institutes as are offered every summer in Utah 
valley. Utah teachers realize their needs and 
their positions and, arising above environment, 
obstacles and prejudice, they are qualifying 


STATIONERS AND 
BOOK-DEALERS. 


v.a.ann Students’ Guide to Book-Keeping, 


BY JOS. B. KEELER. 
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tional world. 

Dr. Baldwin is Col. Parker’s natural com- 
plement. One is the how, the other the why, 
in American pedagogy of today. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF EDUCATION. 


themselves for leading positions in the educa- reformer and a pioneer in his own particular 


|line and those who enjoyed the instructions of 
the one cannot but be more than profited by 
the teachings of the other. The Summer 


Kach is a' Schoo] at Provo is an assured success. 


OBJECT OR OBSERVATION LESSONS. 


FROM LECTURES OF PROF. G. H. BRIMHALL, 


Ortain. To Pestalozzi is given the honor 
of giving practical value to the principle of 
teaching things before their signs, but if we 
look back upon the pathway of pedagogy we 


shall see Comenius, not a mere advocate of 


the doctrine but a teacher conforming his 
methods toit; a glance still farther back brings 
us into view the period when ‘“ The groves 
were God’s temples,’ and lessons given to 
primeval man were those of (1) Observation, 
(2) Classification, (8) Elaboration—evidently 
one of Adam’s first lessons was the object. 


Aims. <As regards the informative, every 
lesson should lead to (1) a knowledge of 


the thing as an existance, (2) a knowledge of 
some property of the thing, (8) a knowl- 
edge of some relationship of things. In 
considering the formative aims, the phys- 
ical, intellectual and moral capabilities must be 
provided for. No object lesson has filled its 
mission until it has been a means of training, 


or habit forming along the line of oral and) 


written expression, and as speaking is a vocal 
art, and writing agymnastic exercise, so object 
lessons effect physical culture to an extent 
corresponding to the relation existing between 
observation and its expression, either spoken, 
written pictorial or in model. 

The pupil learns what a sphere is, and 
speaks its name, he then may model it, draw it 
and write its correlative sign, and each step be 
so taken that the physical is trained into skill- 
ful response to the call of the intellectual. 

The formative influence exercised upon the 
intellectual self for the development of capac- 
ity and the formation of habit, may be pre- 
sented briefly thus: 

Develop power to look and see; form habit 
of seing what is looked at. Develop power to 
listen and hear; form habit of hearing what is 
listened to. Develop power to feel what is 
touched; form habit of feeling what is touched, 
Develop power to compare and classify ; form 
habit of observing and classifying. Develop 
ower to infer and draw conclusions; form 
abit of inference and conclusion, 


| Object lessons can become a strong moral 
factor by being made a means of cultivating a 
love for the good, the true, and the beautiful; 
as a field for the growth of habits of order and 
accuracy in thought and expression it has few 
equals, 

Extent. The Philosopher Spencer advo- 
cates the extension of object teaching from the 
Kindergarten to the finishing course in science. 
And while other eminent thinkers differ with 
‘him, Mr, Spencer has the support of all 
utilitarians, and it is quite safe to say that a 
judicious amount of object teaching should 
extend through our common school course. 

As a means of explanation, object work is 
often abused and the pupils rendered imbecile 
rather than invigorated. Many teachers seem 
to be seeking for the abstract in the concrete 
instead of going to the latter through the 
former. The object—object, or material fact, 
should never be used where the mind is able 
to create a clear subject—object, or mental 
fact; further use of it is like burthening a well 
man with a pair of crutches, 

Puan. Desultory, or disconnected observa- 
tion lessons are too deficient in disciplinary 
qualities to be worthy the pupil’s time and the 
teacher’s energy. Some definite course must 
be followed in which there is a progressive 
relationship of subject matter linking lesson on 
to lesson. 

In Primary Grades, the names, and as Dr, 
Bain calls them, the ‘sensible’? properties of 
objects, are studied, but relations of position, 
size, Shape, color, weight, and texture should 
also be learned inductively, 

In the Intermediate Grades, the less obvious 
qualities should be observed, and the common 
phenomena of nature investigated, such as the 
formation of soils and rocks, the growth of 
plants, rain, hail, snow, frost, air, heat, steam, 
sound, light, and electricity, In the Grammar 
|Grades the same lessons given to the Inter- 
mediate pupils may be represented, requiring, 
however, closer and more detail observation, 
|finer classification, and more extensive inves- 
‘tigation regarding cause and effect. The 
simpler mechanical powers should be illus- 
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trated and the pupils made acquainted with 
their practical value. 

If properly planned, and professionally pre- 
sented, the observation lessons lead to a love 
for science, 

Devices. The cabinet, or school museum is 
indespensable. How to obtain, use, and in- 
crease one, has been told in our lesson on 
Geography Teaching. 

Though the pupil’s simple apparatus can be 
obtained, a few cents will purchase some glass 
tubing and an alcohol lamp. You cannot well 
do without a simple microscope or magnifying 
glass. As a guide “The First Book of 
Nature” by Prof. J. E. Talmage is excellent 
as also is Paul Bert’s “‘ First Steps in Scientific 
Knowledge.” 

MertHops. Give exercise to test and develop 
sight power in recognition of size, color, num- 
ber, position, and shape, by using a variety of 
blocks, pegs, pieces of cloth, marks, figures, 
and words. 

Teach sound by striking a variety of objects, 
first seen and then unseen by pupils. Have 
voice-recognition exercise with closed eyes by 
having some pupils talk an others deciding 
who speaks and where they are, without the 
sense of sight. Train the sense of touch in the 
recognition of surface, texture, and weight, by 
giving closed-eyes exercises with various ob- 
jects, as smooth, rough, hard, soft, heavy, light, 
solid, porous. Educate the sense of smell and 
taste in regard to the most common flavors and 
odors, of harmless solids, liquids and gasses. 
Make every object lesson, or observation 
lesson, the basis of language work. Have 
pupils describe object and tell its common use. 
It is a question as to the order of procedure, 
whether we should go from the thing to the 
use, and thence to the properties, or from the 
thing to its properties, and thence to its use; 
for the sake of variety I should proceed either 
way, as the interest of my class seemed to 
direct. ‘Mr. Bain says, that use is the active 
quality of a thing, and that the mind is most 
interested in activities. 

Teachers should always prepare thoroughly 
on every object lesson as it is the most danger- 
ous ground to traverse without knowing every 
foot of it. They should not only decide what 
they are going to do but how they are going 
to do it. 

Good results are obtained by putting stim- 
ulating questions on the black-board just be- 
fore close of school in the evening; as, Why 
does not a cat’s claws wear oft at the end as 
the dog’s does? What is the difference be- 
tween the foot of a cow and that of a camel? 
Why does the smoke rise higher on some days 


than on others? 
does iron rust? 
the cud? 


What causes dew? Why 
Why does the cow chew 


PENMANSHIP, 


(NOTES FROM PROF. BRIMHALL’S LECTURES, ) 


DEFINITION. 


As a branch of our school work this study 
includes the art of forming letters, words and 
paragraphs with pencil and pen; in its 
broadest sense, however, the art of pen draw- 
ing would be considered. 


AIMS. 


The instructive value of penmanship com- 
prises the clear perception of the correct forms 
of letters. A knowledge of their relation in 
point of size, slant and space, and an acquaint- 
ance with the law of spacing words and para- 
graphs. 

From a disciplinary or formative point of 
view this “Queen of Arts’? has a bearing on 
the physical culture of the pupil by making 
healthful posture a habit, giving ease to action, 
and rythmic speed to movement. The close 
observation required develops perception, the 
reproduction of forms requires energetive 
activity of the verbal or local memory; and 
the love of the beautiful is cultivated by the 
smoothness and symmetry of forms produced 
by a harmony of comparatively perfect interest 
and action; properly taught penmanship has a 
moral value. It forms habits of accuracy a 
safe guard of honesty, and it affords an ex- 
ercise for the will powers in the line direction 
of prendency over the physical activities in the 
doing of what ought to be done. 

Improperly taught penmanship will fail to 
reach some and perhaps the aims within the 
range of its possibilities. It may do worse 
than fail in these aims; It may be the means 
ot forming habits of carelessness that will in- 
terfere with development and culture in other 
lines of physical, method, and moral action. 


STEPS. 


First, legibility— Write correctly. 

Second, ease— Write correctly and easily. 

Third, speed—Write correctly, easily and 
rapidly. 

METHODS. 

There are several methods and many so- 
called systems. Of the methods that have 
been tried the principal ones are: 1. The 
evolutional, in which the teacher sets a copy of 
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superior to the first, thus presumably leading 
the learner up to the perfect form through the 
imperfect. 

What are your objections to this method ? 


THE MODEL METHOD, 


In this the pupil has the perfect form at first 
and strives for its accurate, easy, rapid repro- 
duction until the desired end is reached or as 
nearly arrived at as practicable. 


THE MATHEMATICAL METHOD. 


Every letter is measured and built up of 
carefully executed parts. 


THE COMBINED METHOD 


which is a combination of the last two. This 
method recommends itself as being in proper 
relation with the principles of psychology and 
utilitarianism. Why? 

As regards the class exercise, reference may 
be made to the concert and the individual 
methods either of which alone would prove ¢ 
failure where in alternate relationship they 
would be quite successful. 


CLASS-WORK.,. 


Have some code of signals for “getting 
ready,” as “Attention! Hrect! Take out 
books! Pens! Open ink wells! Open copy 
books! Take pens! Adjust pens! (put pen 
behind ear;) Mental copy! (get the copy on 
the mind;) Take pens! Present pens! (all 
hold pen with point just in front of head or 
right side;) Trace copy! Dip! Write! (to 
count or otherwise.) 

Closing Exercise:—Wipe pens! Use blotters! 
Close books! Close wells! Place away 
utensils ! 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 


Position.—1. Insist on front position and easy 
posture, The following setof rules given by M. 
Rendu, an eminent French educator, are good 
guides; 

“The body straight up on the bench as one 
sits at table. 

“The limbs advanced not crossed nor bent 
backwards. (Lower limbs.) 

“The left arm oblique on table, supporting 
the body, the hand flat wise, the fingers on the 
copy book to adjust it properly, 

“The copy book little inclined to the left, 

“The right arm free in its movements, about 
two-thirds upon the table, separated from the 
body by a band-breadth, 


“The hand in a position that will cause the 
pen holder to point toward the shoulder. 

“Finally the head bent slightly forward but 
only enough for seeing clearly.” 


MOVEMENT. 


Finger, fore-arm, whole-arm and combined 
are names given to the movements used in 
penmanship; the first and the last mentioned 
are adapted to common school work, but 
either of the two is too professional for pupils. 
of the primary and intermediate grades. 

There is a consistency in requiring a child 
to write with the muscular movement similar to 
insisting on his singing bass. 

The things to be aimed at in movement are 
ease, scope and accuracy. None of which can 
be reached except by the pathway of patient 
practice. 

Dashing, dotting and flourishing has the 
same effect on the hand of a pupil as a runaway 
does on a colt, 

’ Flourishes have no place in grammar schools. 


GRADE WORK, 


Primary.—Quintilean, Locke and Spencer, 
each an educational luminary of his age is 
authority on the necessity of habit-forming in 
that which is to be of most use to man, and 
on this ground, “tracing the model” can be 
depended, If the child thoughtfully traces the 
perfect letters and their combinations, he is 
training head and hand to harmoniously move 
toward the end desired along the line of the 
least resistance. 

Writing in spaces from copy should follow 
tracing, and finally writing on the base line 
alone can be done, but the first scribbling 
be sufficient cause to put the pupil back in the 
space exercise until he gets control of his hand 
sufficiently to be caretul at least. 

Mr. Compayre says that in the first-class 
common school there are no scribblers and I 
am convinced that he is right. 

Intermediate Grade—Aside from the copy 
book and weekly specimen work, this grade 
should have practice in several sample forms, 
such as quotations and letters. 

Grammar Grade.—If the course required by 
our circular is completed carefully the pupils 
of this grade will write a good smooth hand 
and will be able to write out at will all the 
common, everyday several and business forms, 
and also keep properly a poeket ledger in 
which both peasonal and speculative accounts 
are kept. The penmanship course of no dis- 
trict school pupil is complete without enough 
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book-keeping to enable him to keep a concise, 
clear artistic history of his business life. 

Oriticisms.—Pass among your pupils, note 
their defects and gently suggest how they can 
be remedied. In case you find that many of 
the class are making the same mistake in form, 
put the letter on the board and show them 
wherein they fail. Personal inspections of 
pupils’ work has a double effect; it makes the 
careless more careful and encourages the 
others. On finding especial good work, the 
teacher may reward the effort by writing 
“Excelsior,” or some other stimulating ex- 
pression on the paper. 

All careless work should be rejected and 
done over, but care must be taken to judge 
between careless and poor work. Not only on 
the copy book and specimen slips should 
writing be criticised, but in all the written 
work he does, and especially in the making of 
figures. Criticism of size should be one of 
grave consideration. Encourage large writ- 
ing and the tendency toward the running, or 
seribbling hand will be lessened. 

System.—Study and follow system. The 
Spencerian is the best. The proper teaching 
of it will make plain, neat writers of the 
school, while the following of other systems 
will produce a few experts and many scribblers. 
Which do we want? 


JUANG CUORSTORCCCCUNCUEON TON EeeTKeoeenseCeeeeteneD wuceuonosuns DOCCOOeeCCULC RO CoCnLy POCULLCCOOCCECOCOLELLO anor 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


222 Prospect St., CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
April, 16th, 1893. 

Editor Normal : 

Thinking that a brief description of 
Harvard University might perhaps be of in- 
terest to some of your readers and my friends, 
I take pleasure in writing the following brief 
article. The account I give, however, is very 
incomplete as must necessarily be the case. 
I have before me a volume of over three hun- 
dred pages devoted entirely to a “brief de- 
scription ” of the institution. 

Harvard is the oldest of American institu- 
tions of learning, having been founded in 
1636. The university includes the college, the 
scientific school and six professional schools, 
Over thirty magnificant buildings, which 
number is constantly being added to, are 
owned by the university. 

All the schools are located in Cambridge 
except those of medicine, dentistry, veterinary 
medicine and the Bussey institution, an agri- 
eultural school, which are located three miles 
away in Boston. 


The college is admitted to be the highest 
grade institution of the kind in America. In 
order that it may be entered, the candidate is 
required to pass examinations in English, 
Greek, Latin, French, German, history, alge- 
bra, plane geometry, astronomy or elements of 
natural philosophy, and in addition at least 
two of what are termed advanced studies. 
Half of these must be passed at the time of 
entrance. The others may be worked oft dur- 
the first two years, The professional schools 
are perhaps a little easier to enter. The 
courses offered. embrace almost everything 
that one could desire. The names of many of 
the teachers in Harvard College have be 
come household words to the people at 
large. 

The law school is of a particularly high 
grade, over sixty per cent. of its students 
being graduates from Harvard or some other 
college. The method of teaching employed 
is a new one which has lately been introduced 
into Columbia and other leading law schools 
and which is proving wonderfully effective. 
“Principles are learned not by the study of 
pages of text books, but by analyzing leading 
English and American cases which include in 
their decisions and dicta the living body of the 
law.” The course covers three years, but a 
thoroughly complete English education, with 
a knowledge of Latin, French and Black. 
stone’s Commentaries is presupposed. 

Themedical school is the largest and oldest 
of the professional schools. The number of 
protessors and instructors employed is seventy, 
and there are over four-hundred and _ fifty 
students in attendance. The large hospitals of 
Boston, which are looked upon as models, 
afford almost unlimited facilities for clinical 
study. 

The dental and veterinary schools are alse 
located in Boston. The high standard, espe- 
cially of the former, is well known. 

The university library consists of over 400, 
000 bound volumes and an equal number of 
pamphlets. In addition the Cambridge li- 
brary and the Boston City library, the largest 
in the country, are open to the students. Al- 
most any book in any language can be ob- 
tained. 

The laboratories are mammoth affairs and 
well they may be to aftord room and facilities 
to such an army of workers, The magni- 
tude of the museums is illustrated by the tact 
that the university museum alone contains 
over four acres ‘of floor space. Besides this 
there are other large museums attached to the 
various professional schools. 

The botanic garden and green houses oc- 
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cupy about seven acres. Jere are to be seen 
plants of all varieties from nearly all parts of 
the globe. The Arnold Arboretum an out- 
door museum of trees and shrubs, occupies 
160 acres. 

The astronomical observatory is reported to 
be one of the best in the world. As yet I have 
not visited it and cannot describe it. 

The physical part of education is not neg- 
lected. ace student.who desires it has the 
privilege of medical examination, and exercise 
in the gymnasium suitable for his needs is then 
prescribed. The Hermenway gymnasium is 
one of the largest and best equipped buildings 
of the university. 

Similar advantages in every way are given 
to women in the Harvard annex. 

Harvard holds funds to the amount of $1, 
200,000 in trust for the purpose of giving aid 
in scholarships and in other ways to needy 
students. The income of this fund is annu- 
ally over $70,000. 

Within a radius of a dozen miles from Har- 
vard there are fully a dozen educational insti- 
tutions of national and even foreign repute. 
One of the foremost of these is the Massachu- 
setts Institute of technology. This is recog- 
nized universally as one of the leading schools 
of applied science, but it offers also a com- 
plete curriculum of college studies. Its work- 
shops and machine shops look like so many 
large factories. 

The musical conservatories, the art schools, 
the business colleges would each afford mate- 
rial for a long description if I had time and 
space. 

There are now eighteen of us here from 
Utah; two are in attendance at the Massechu- 
setts Institute of teehnology, two at the Bos- 
son Business College and the rest who are in 
school are in the various departments of 
Harvard, 

We find educational opportunities unlim- 
ited, many of them free. Privilege of listen- 
ing to well known lecturers, statesmen, di- 
vines, authors, ete., are afforded almost daily. 
Many points of interest, historically and other- 
wise, are to be seen in and about this great sea 
coast metropolis; in fact an educational at- 
mosphere seems to exist everywhere. 

We meet together each Sabbath to partake 
of the sacrament and to speak to each other 
upon the principles of the gospel. Without 
exception our stay here is proving very pleas- 
ant and beneficial. 


H. A. Anderson. 


Gluck. 


Music requires inspiration. 


LOCALS. 


Miss Roberts has gone East again. 


Miss Ethel Lowrie of Journal Staff, has dis- 
continued school. 


Mrs, Ella Harmon, a last year Normal, is 
again attending school. 


Bros. Terry and Rasmusson of Fairview, 
visited school last week. 


Prof. Reinhard Maeser, eldest son of Dr. 
Maeser, was a visitor last week. 


There are four of ’95 badges at Jeweler 
Jensen’s, members should get them. 


The class in General History are deeply 
interested in studying the Federal System. 


Prot. Nelson has had a neat little pamphlet 
published containing the prize essays for the 
World’s Fair. 


Miss Babcock’s class in Physical Culture 
will give an exhibition in the opera house in 
the near future. 


Miss Minnie Daniels, secretary for ’96 has 
discontinued school. Her successor has not 
been appointed. 


Mrs. Celia and Ina Bean of Richfield visited 
our school last week and spoke very highly of 
its conveniences. 


Miss Lois Lyman has been obliged to go to 
her home in Tooele. We hope to have her 
with us next year. 


Mrs. Neff, of Nephi, visited school last week 
and was very favorably impressed with all de- 
partments of the Academy. 


Prest. and Mrs. Crosby of Panguich Stake 
were visitors last week. Like everyone else, 
they were delighted with the school. 


Mr. A. G. Thornton and wife, Mrs. James 
Knell and Miss Clara Knell of Pinto, Wash- 
ington Co,, spent several days in school. 


A very interesting program was carried out 
in Pedagogium Thursday evening. Prof. 
Brimhall’s lecture was the chief feature of the 
entertainment. 


The badges of ’96 are a silver scroll upon 
which are engraved the words, “ Class of 96.” 
Ribbons of class colors, red, white and blue, 
are suspended from this. 


On account of the railroads charging such 
high prices for transportation, the Sunday 
School Superintendeney declined an invitation 
for pupils to attend the Dedicatory services 
of the Temple. 
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B. P. Munford, of Beaver City, was among 
the visitors last week. 


The academy base-ball team is “ practicing 
up ” for Field Day. 


Miss Babcock will give an exhibition of her 
work in the near future. 


The musical department expects to do its 
part during commencement week. 


Two tug-of-war companies have been organ- 
ized and will amuse us on Field Day. 


A number of the Academy Normals were 
treated “royally” at a recent visit to the 
University. 


The weather man seems quite gloomy lately. 
We would like to see green leaves and _ blos- 
soms once more. 


Bro. Rydalch has for some time conducted 
the entire intermediate department of the 
preparatory school. 


Mrs. Brown, mother of Miss Amy Brown, 
in Primary department, was pleased with her 
recent visit to the Academy. 


The members ot Theory C. are greatly dis- 
couraged over the prospect of their compos- 
itions on Development of Children. 


The academy toot-ball team played with the 
Provo team last Saturday. The Provo team 
claimed two goals to one but it was finally 
decided even. 


The athletic club is now a permanent organ- 
ization in the academy with by-laws and con- 
stitution. It will control all athletic sports 
and games connected with the school. 


Scene in Salt Lake— 

1st Lady.—‘“* Are you going directly home 
after Conterence ?” 

2nd Lady.—‘*No indeed! I'll stay off at 
Provo and visit the B. Y. Academy. Every- 
one does” — 

1st Lady—“‘I’m going to spend two days 
there too. We can’t afford to come from 
Arizona for nothing.” 


It is a well known fact that the gas H.S 
- which has several times of late recalled viy- 
idly “memories of ancient eggs,” plays havoc 
with certain compounds, as cosmetics, by turn- 
ing them from white to black or a dirty brown. 
This has caused the students in chemistry to 
wonder if there was not some reason why our 
type-writers have moved from the laboratory. 
Amusing stories have been told of young 
ladies turning black in the face while in the 
class and alarining the teacher. 


The lecture by Frank G, Carpenter last 
Saturday evening in room D. was to say the 
least, excellent. The views were the best ever 
produced here in Provo. _ It is to be regretted 
that more did not avail themselves of this 
rare treat. 


Prof. Giles told the students of one of our 
schools, that he would play the “Battle of 
Waterloo” for them on his next visit. When 
he returned he asked them who remembered 
what he promised to play for them. Several 
hands went up and one little chap, who was 
asked to answer, said: 

“You said you would play ‘ Paddle in the 


water,’ ” 


MINUTES OF NORMAL ORGANIZATION. 


The Normal Organization met in room A. 
April 24th. The business of the meeting was 
the election of officers for Normal commence- 
ment exercises, which business being stated by 
the Prest., nominations were made and the fol- 
lowing were elected: for historian and prog- 
nosticator Miss Ida Alleman; humorist J. N. 
Booth; poet P. N. Vernon; essayist Mrs. 
Alice Hayes; orator Guy ©. Wilson; valedic- 
torian Cora E. Groesbeck. Meeting ad- 
journed sine die. 

Mabel Thurman, 
Secretary. 


WARIOUS TOPICS. 
FIGURES OF SPEECH. 


ALICE REYNOLDS, 


Figures of speech are justly considered a 
very important element of style in discourse. 
Like all that contributes to good literature, 
they are founded upon principles that relate 
and appeal to the mind of man. 

Figurative language is based upon three 
psylogical principles, firstly, the law of compar- 
ison represented in the simile and metaphor; 
secondly, the law of association represented in 
the metonomy; and thirdly, the law of con- 
trast in which the antithesis shares. 

Figures of speech do not exist in language 
through adoption, they are native in their 
character. The Indian instinctively speaks 
figuratively; the orator enthused with the spirit 
of his subject, the preacher filled with rever- 
ence and sublimity for the truths he desires to 
enunciate, employs figures that his ideas may 
be better set forth. 
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Yet legitimate as is their place in language, 
their use can be and is frequently abused. 
Figures of speech ought to be used to serve 
the thought, and ought not to be used merely 
as spangles. A writer can not justify himself 
in using figures that do not develop the con- 
tent of the composition, any more than he can 
justify himself in using foreign phrases that do 
not convey some peculiar shade of meaning 
for which there is no English equivalent. Au- 
thors who indulge in such writing breathe a 
spirit of vanity, and vanity in writing, as in 
human nature, begets disgust. 

But the value of figures properly used, used 
so as to embody the theme of thought, can not 
easily be overrated, they have been called the 
flowers of speech, and certainly they are 
usually of an aesthetical nature, yet they have 
a value that is more important than that of 
beauty. 

Figurative language makes abstract ideas 
concrete, reveals the meaning of that which 
otherwise might be hidden, thus producing 
economy and symplicity in discourse. 

Moreover, they are valuable to the human 
mind in that they hold the attention by ex- 
pressing surprise, for no figure is complete that 
does not possess this property, hence much care 
should be used in forming them. 

Especially should it be guarded in the use 
of the simile and metaphor, that the compari- 
son be not so similar that the surprise be lost, 
and not so far-fetched that an undue amount 
of mental energy is consumed in comprehend- 
ing the figure, thereby detracting the attention 
from the thought. 

Another precaution ought to be observed in 
the use of metaphors. Some of the best 
authors have been guilty of mixing these 
figures in a manner to produce very absurd 
ideas. When one has written a metaphor, it 
would be well for him to form a mental pic- 
ture of that which he portrays, as this method 
will assist him in discovering either its truth- 
fulness or absurdity. 

Figurative language is illustrative in its na- 
ture, it is educational as well as a means of 
emphasis and beauty. Figures of speech have 
given much charm and force to English master 
pieces, They have assisted in making Shy- 
lock’s hatred more passionate, Portia’s appeal 
for mercy more tender, the orations of Brutus 
and Anthony so persuasive, and Milton’s great 
epic poem so sublime, 

The Bible, the principal volume of English 
literature, has had figures of speech employed 
to teach its many lessons. 

The Psalmists, the Prophets, even Jesus, 
used such language in parable, sermon and 


song. For illustrations of strong, beautiful, 
and impressive figures, but open the Doctrine 
and Covenants, there we have in figurative 
language the revelations of Jesus Christ to 
His prophets, there we have truth in a most 
forcible and beautiful manner; there figurative 
language fulfills every requirement of good lit- 
erature, 

Then read in those figures, those earnest 
commands, those decrees of divine justice, 
those words of paternal love, and there behold 
thy mother tongue in its glory and magnifi- 
cence. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES IN PHYSICAL 
CULTURE. 


Students will find here given the order of 
the apparatus work they have had. It would 
be advisable for those who wish to use the-ex- 
ercises in future to amplify the lists given from 
memory. 

Caution. There are three elemens in grace 
—ease, precision, and harmony. Take care that 
these are kept in mind and that they, especially 
the Indian Club movements, are not taken 
with such rapidity that the physical benefit is 
lost as well as the beauty of movement. 

- Sincerely, 
Maup May Bapscockx, B. E. 


DUMB BELL EXERCISES. 


SERIEs I. 
Te 
1. Bells at side. Attitude diagonally forward right. 
2. ‘* Extended side. Ee ne left. 
One: ‘over head. ‘ Mo back right. 
ip «front. Lu sh se left. 
Th. 


5. Single thrusts. Twist to right. R.B. up, L. B. down. 


6. Alter. and simul. thrusts. Twist to left. L. B. up, 
R. B. down. 
7. Bells to armpits, Regular exercises. 
8. ‘ from shoulders. Att. on toes, 
III. 
9, Forearms front. Att. forward right, right bell extended. 


10. Right arm perpendicular. Left |horiz. Att. diag. 
forward left, Left bell extended * 
ti. tert *™ he Right horiz. Att. diag. 


back right. both bells extended, 
. Bells half way. Att. diag. back left, it « 


IV. 


. Thrust all around. Hoist to right, 
14, ce “e ce ac “ left, 
Long side charge to right. 
© left. 
Att. folded arms, 


Both bells overhead, 
a 


ce ae 


. Swing bells, 


Las « 
16. ac ac ii ‘ 


. Bells on chest. 
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SERIEs II. 
No 
1. First charge. 
2. “exercise. 
3. Second charge. 
4. se exercise. 
5. Third charge. 
II. 
6. Bells clasped. Swing. 
7. Long diagonals. Bring bells to shoulder. 
8. Bells vertical in front. 
9. Floor charge to right. 
Ose is con. Onlett: 
11. Arms back from horizontal. 
III. 
12. Armful. 
13. Swing bells and twist body. 
14. French sword. 
15. Archery movement. 
16. Anvil es 
ANVIL CHORUS. 
1. Over 8 counts. 
2. Under se 
3. Over 2, Under 2. Diag. forward right. Strike bells. 
4 2, ce ne Us ue left. 
GS a RCE «2. Anvils to right. 
Gre SS De poe a foe’ «Lett: 


Eight movements to the measure. 
INDIAN CLUBS. 


First SERIES. 


No. Counts. 

1. Outside swing with right. 16 
Fe a a left. 16 
3. Inside hy sf ut 16 
4, as «&s fs right. 16 
5. Forward *‘ es ¥ 16 
6. « oS se left. 16 
7. Outside dip re right. 16 
8. cs by ee left. 16 
9. Inside dip ee ae 16 
10. of es of right. 16 
11. Forward dip Ke us 16 
12. ce C es left. 16 
18. Double outside swings. 16 
14, as inside Be 16 
16, e forward ‘“ 16 
16. oe outside dips 16 
Li. os inside ee 16 
18. es forward “ 16 
19. Outside swing and dip right 16 
20. ia3 oe a3 73 left 16 
21, Inside Oe see ee . 16 
29. a3 ce oe sé right 16 
23. Forward “ Hoe ks a 16 
24, se Uh £0 Tett 16 
25. Left swing and dip outside and inside 16 
26. Right 6c “es se sc ia) “cc 16 
27. Double swing and dip outside 16 
28. ee a F ‘« inside 16 
29. “ m et ‘« forward 16 
30. Both Ll “ “* to right 16 
31, ne os e * to left 16 
32. Outside pendulum 


33. Inside pendulum 


ee 


ce 


a 
=) 


Caen agne wp 


11; 
12. 
13, 


14, 


15 


16, 


17. 


18, 


34. Outside swing right, outside dip left 16 
35. 73 “é left, oe ce ee 16 
36. Combine above 

37. Inside swing right, inside dip left 16 
eG sie lett: a ‘6 right 16 
39. Combine 

40. Forward swing right, forward dip left 16 
41, “ “lett: eg ‘‘ right 16 
42. Combine 16 
43. Outside swing and inside dip right 16 
44, Inside ce “* outside ‘ oe 16 
45. Outside ‘ “inside ‘“ left 16 
46. Inside se ‘* outside ‘“* ‘“ 16 
47. Double outside swing and inside dips 16 
48. ee inside cS ‘outside ‘ 16 
49. Outside swing right and inside dip left 16 
50. fs as left oe Be “ right 16 
51. Combine 16 
52. Inside « right ‘ outside “‘ left 16 
53. ec 73 left “ec ce ia9 right 16 
54. Combine 

55. Outside swing and dip behind back “ 16 
56. ce oe ce “e 6k “ec left 16 
57. Inside ee te ce (a3 (3 (79 16 
58. ce ae ce +6 ce [73 right 16 
59. Double outside swings and dip behind back 16 
60. a3 inside 73 73 “ec iad oe 16 
61. Outside swing and dipwithdip ‘‘ back rt16 
62. ce 6e ce “e ee “ee left 16 
63. Inside ‘“ a uf es ts 16 
64, oe ae “ee “ec “ce “ee rt 16 
65. Double ae “ec « ce 3 16 
66. ch ce ce iz3 “cc «ec 16 
67. ay cc “ce “ce oe oe to rt 16 
68. ce « we ce (73 “ce to It 16 
69. Alternate <s es Gb G 18 
70. Plain windmill to right 16 
71. we ff left 16 
72. Resting movement 16 
73. Charging ‘ 20 


WAND EXERCISE. 


. Raise wand overhead. Bend trunk forward, ete 


ee ee backward 


1 and 2 alternate 
Raise wand overhead. Bend trunk to right 


“ a3 left 


.4and5 alternate 


Raise wand overhead and turn trunk sideways right 


ce ce “e left 


. 7 and 8 alternate 
. Step sideways left and wand sideways left (shoulder 


height). Change wand swinging to right back of head, 
bending right knee 

Reverse 

Alternate 


Wand oblique downward to right and cross step position 
forward left (to right) lunge sideward left, wand ob- 
liquely upward 

Reverse 

Alternate 

Lunge sideward left and wand obliquely upward left, 
cross step position backward left (to right) with bend- 
ing right knee and wand obliquely downward back of 
shoulder 

Reverse 

Alternate 
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19. Bend knee and raise wand forward left arm over right, 


raise to tip toes wand over head 

20. Same as 19, only instead of raising to tip toes jump to 
straddle position 

21. Lunge sideward left, with wand down on right side, 
change, bringing right foot forward and wand on left 
side, 8rd position tips first , 


Each exercise in 4 counts and four measures, 


A VISIT TO THE KINDERGARTEN. 


(CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 145.) 


A game about the ball is played, after which 
lunch is served. Each child has its own par- 
ticular plate and glass, They must have been 
taught table manners, for each child passes its 
lunch around the table before partaking of it, 
then use their right hands to put food into 
their mouths, and keep their elbows from the 
table. One little boy, however, was so rude 
and noisy that he was sent from the table and 
had to sit with his face to the wall for half an 
hour to make him remember next time. 

After lunch all wash their hands, then a 
ring is formed and the teacher says, 
“Lula may stand in the ring.” 
girl obeys and all sing the following: 


The little 


Lula, Lula, now come in the ring 
And tell us what to play, 
Anything that you may choose, 
And we will follow you. 


“The cuckoo,” said the child, “and I want 
Artie to be the cuckoo.” The laughing boy 
ran into the hall, while the children closed 
their eyes and sang in German the cuckoo 
song. 

“ Kuckut, kuckut,” sang the hidden child. 

All opened their eyes and Merlin was told 
to go find the cuckoo. He skipped into the 
hall and peeked behind the door and under 
the wraps, but no cuckoo was there. 

“Kuckut, kuckut,” came the sound, but 
where was he? Merlin gave it up. “I can’t 
find him,” he said in crestfallen tones. ‘‘ He 
isn’t in the hall now.” 

“Don’t you hear him? ‘Kuckut’ he is say- 
ing. Nina may try.” Baby Nina did not hes- 
itate a moment but ran to the sand table, lifted 
the cover, and there sat the cuckoo on the 
floor, singing lustily, “kuckut, kueckut.” 

The next game is called “‘ The leaves.” One 
child represents the wind, another the cricket, 
others take the parts of snow, the mother lamb 
and her little ones, the leaves, brook and win- 
ter. 
fluttering leaves hither and thither, while the 
cuckoo chirps, the brook gurgles and the 
lambs huddle close to their mother as winter 
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Mr. Wind comes along and blows the} 


appears. The snow (three small girls in white 
aprons) comes now and lays a coverlet over the 
scattering leaves. All the while they are 
playing the game they sing the song that ac- 
companies it. A very pretty and graceful play 
it is, thinks the two interested spectators. 

At the tap of the bell the little ones march 
back to their tables. The older children are 
taken through a writing lesson at the black- 
board. At the middle table they take a lesson 
in free band drawing; the little ones draw per- 
pendicular and horizontal lines on paper 
marked off in squares. 

“See, mamma,” cried Heber, “I am mak- 
ing vertical soldiers standing up. They’re 
ready to fight; and Mamie’s are horizontal 
soldiers lying down on the battle field.” 

“Quickly standing in a row,” sings the 
teacher, and at the well known signal the chil- 
dren leave their seats and march around the 
room, then join hands, forming the ring. 

“Shall we try our new dance?” 

“ Yes, yes,” comes the delighted answer. 

The visitors were charmed with the grace 
and rapidity with which the little ones went 
through all the movements of the Virginia 
Reel, doing it as well as grown people possibly. 
could, and with much more ease. 

Not less interesting is the next plav—The 
Cobbier, Occupations come next. The babies 
at the third table are painting in water colors; 
the second table are plaiting strips of different 
colored paper into bookmarks; and the older 
children are weaving mats, making pretty pat- 
terns of squares, oblongs, diagonals, ete. 

At the tap of the bell all work is carefully 
put away and again the ring is formed to have 
one last game. This time they choose the 
kitty-cat catching the mouse. Then the good- 
by song is sung: 

Our play is o’er, our work is done, 
Our things are in their places, 


Now to our home we’ll quickly run, 
With cheerful hearts and faces. 


So now we part with right good cheer, 
Without a thought of sorrow, 

We’ll giadly go, our teacher dear, 
We'll all come back tomorrow. 


HOW TO ACT AT A FIRE. 


In a lecture before the Society of Arts, Lon- 
don, Mr. A. W. ©. Ghean gave the following 
concise and simple directions how to act on 
the occurrence of fires. Fire requires air, 
therefore, on its appearance every eftort should 
be made to exclude air—shut all doors and 
windows, By this means fire may be confined 


traordinary rapidity. It must never be forgot- 
ten that the most precious moments are at the 
commencement of a fire and not a single sec- 
ond of time should be lost in tackling it. In 
a room a table cloth can be so used as to 
smother a large sheet of flame, and a cushion 
may serve to beat it out; a coat or anything 
similar may be used with an equally successful 
result. The great point is presence of mind— 
calmness in danger, action guided by reason 
and thought. In all large houses, buckets of 
water should be placed on every landing, a lit- 
tle salt being but into the water. Always en- 
deavor to attack the bed of a fire; if you can- 
not extinguish a fire, shut the window and be 
sure to shut the door when making good your 
retreat. A wet silk handkerchiet tied over 
the eyes and nose will make breathing possible 
in the midst of much smoke, and a blanket 
wetted and wrapped around the body will en- 
able a person to pass through a sheet of flame 
in comparative safety. Should a lady’s dress 
eatch fire, let the wearer at once lie down. 
Rolling may extinguish the fire, but if not, 
anything (woolen preferred) wrapped tightly 
round will effect the desired purpose, A burn 
becomes less painful the moment air is ex- 
cluded from it. For simple burns, oil or the 
white of egg can be used. One part of car- 
bolic acid to six parts of olive oil is found to 
be invaluable in ‘most cases, slight or severe, 
and the first layer of lint should not be re- 
moved till the cure is complete, but saturated 
by the application of fresh outer layers from 
time to time. Linen rag soaked in a mixture 
of equal parts of lime water and linseed 03] 
also forms a good dressing. Common whiting 
is very good, applied wet and continually 
dampened with a sponge. Use bicarbonate of 
soda, i. e. cooking soda. 


Religious music is the foundatiou of all 
music, and all music is a form of, or a digres- 
sion from, religious music. The most beauti- 
ful music is the religious, and the most 
religious is the most beautiful. 


Van Cleve. 


I am what I am because I was industrious, 
whoever is equally sedulous will be equally 
successful. 

Bach. 
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BE REED & BRO: 
Ss DENTISTS2~ 


Have all modern instruments for the practice of 


Operative »® Prosthetie Dentistry’ 
ARTIFICIAL CROWNS and BRIDGE WORK A SPECIALTY 


b&_Speclal Rates to Students and Teachers 


ROOM 10 - BANK B JLDING PROVO 


DR. CHRISTENSEN 


* SUPdCON Dentist % 


All Work Warranted or Money Refunded. 
The Cheapest and Best on the Market. 
All Kinds of Work: 


GOLD, PLATINUM, SILVER, ALUMINUM, RUBBER 
AND CELLULOID PLATES 


IN THE FINEST STYLE AND MANNER 


Reduced Rates to Students and Teachers 


Call and See Me at Rooms 2 and 4 Bank Building, Provo 


TIM SCOTTORN 


DGALER IN —— 


Beef, Mutton, Pork, Veal, Sausage, Ete. 


Solicits the patronage of Students and 
Boarders of Students at special rates. 


FOUR DOORS EAST OF POST OFFICE. 


s+ STUDENTS *® 
REMEMBER THAT 


PYNE & MAIBEN’S 
——i-18 THE PLACE TO BUY YOUR i 
DRUGS, TOILET ARTICLES === 
===PERFUMES, FANCY GOODS &&: 
THE CHEAPEST HOUSE IN THE CITY. 


Opposite Meeting House, ~ 


Provo, Utah. 


SILVER, ‘THE PRINTER,’’ BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. Under Smoot Drug Co. 
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A Gollege Education for 10 Gents a Day 
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Y SPECIAL arrangement with the publishers of that greatest of all ref- 
erence Libraries, the NEW REVISED ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, 
we are able to place that great work within easy reach of our readers. The 
edition we offer is not a reprint but a new edition, It is published in 20 
large Octavo Volumes of over 7,000 pages, 14,000 columns, and 8,000,000 
words. It contains 96 maps printed in colors, showing every country of the 
world, and separate maps of every State in the Union. It contains every 
topic in the original Edinburgh Edition, and biographies of over 4,000 noted 
seople, living and dead, not contained in any other edition. 

Without parallel in the history of educational enterprises stands our offer 
to our thousands of friends and readers. Such an offer has never been made 
before, and should have your careful consideration. Every reader, therefore, 
is earnestly solicited to give the attention to this offer that its importance 
and liberality deserves, as it is open for a limited period only. It means 
that the best and most expensive Encyclopedia is within easy reach of even 
the boys and girls. Parents encourage your children in habits of economy 
for that noblest of all purposes—economy for the sake of an education. 
Just think of it. A saving of 


10 CENTS A DAY 


for the short period of 90 days, will secure to you the REVISED ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA BRITANNICA in 20 large octavo volumes, which covers every 
department of knowledge known to mankind. No man needs any other 
library—no man can have a better one. 


READ OUR PROPOSITION: 


On receipt of only One Dollar we will forward to you, charges prepaid, 
the entire set of 20 volumes, the remaining $9.00 to be paid at the rate of 
10 cents a day (to be remitted monthly). A beautiful dime savings bank 
will be sent with the books. in which the dime may be deposited each day. 
This edition is printed from new, large type on a fine quality of paper, and 
is strongly bound in heavy manilla paper covers, which with proper care will 
last for years. Bear in mind that the entire 20 volumes are delivered to 
your address, with all charges paid to any part of the United States, 
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This offer is made to all of our readers. If you wish to accept it, cut this out and send to WESTON 
VERNON, Business Manager of “The Normal,” Provo, Utah ; 

I accept your offer and enclose $1.00. Please send me the ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANICA and the 
Dime Savings Bank, for which TI promise to remit $3.00 monthly until the remaining $9.00 is paid, 


Name : . BF @ ; State 


iy es eve BOuisn = emir, cae eer 
eects and Shoes.| Brigham Young Se 


_ GusTom Work «© Reparrine.| —- STUDENTS’ SUPPLIES, . 
CENTRE STREET, - ' PROVO. Also Dealers in 
ooo GLASS,.CHINA 1 SILVER WARE. 
_GEORGE HARTLEY, WAGONS, BUGGIES AND. FARM IMPLEMENTS, 
——— THE JEWELER Mite Sevig Mathie (rroceries and Notions, « 
WATCH REPAIRING IN ALL BRANCHES 
Mail Orders Attonied To, AA H. GR AY a CQ. 


CENTRE. TR E ET 


ae STUDENTS GALL ON | W.H. BERRY 
3 ‘eI CHEEVE RD© pranster éa Coal Business. 


FOR THE 


CHOICEST MEATS 


=O “ae scares an she re 


ALL ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY . 


ATTENDED TO..- 
Low ‘PRICES ‘AND. ‘COURTEOUS “TREATMENT : ———— 
sy EMA M YMA TAL MYLAN EMMY MMR EMOTE) A) MLN) YM RS YT ERT . oe — ©: BOX: Sse. 


East of East noe Geddes in Bloek North of D. & RG. see: ae 


prow FARRER BROS. & Co 
. Lumber, Mic. & Bullding G0 (0. Carry A Full Assortment of 

SS Giiecu om be LADIES’, MISSES’, and GENT’S SUITS, 
eee eee Sle DRESS GOODS AND TRIMMINGS. - 


ROCK SPRINGS and PLEASANT VALLEY COL | Poe 
Special Rates to Geachers and Students. 


4th and J Streets, Provo, 


Delivered to all parts of the city. Just the place for B, Y. A. 
students to get their coal. 


pec mie Depot. | 2 H. PAXMAN, Supt ere SW STOP] Union. R. D. ee 


ACADEMY STUDENTS. | meme BAFDGP SMOD 


First-Class Work Guaranteed at Living Prices, 


: our Line of GLLOT HING is comite %* HOT + AND + GOLD + BATHS. * — 
- Don’t get a hand-me-down suit when you can 
Ee: oe ee im oo oS PROVO (;ROGERY, - - 
E : : JR oe oe Bn, Manager 
t Provo Co-op. Clothing Dep't. 
. We ‘Eabor Uneceasingly for 


Call and examine our line and we will give you a lesson In : : Th ; 
: _ interest and discount. s : W The Trade. 


e e e 


AB, O. SMOOT, President. 


PROVO CO-OPERATIVE SITIO 


THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED HOUSE OF THE KIND IN THE TERRITORY, 
DUR ALEBRS INa = ; 


General Me Merchandise and all Kinds i 
Utall Produce. 


ESTABLISHED 1869. 


BENY, BENNETT, “Superintendent. 


WE STUDY TO PLEASE! 


And our Beautiful Line of 


DressGoods, Trimmings, Underwear & Hosiery 
WILL SURELY PLEASE YOU. 


_ Headquarters for Ladies’ Cloaks and Wraps, 
Gent’s Clothing, Furnishings, Boots and 
Shoes at very reasonable rates. 


 S.S.JONES & GO. 


0.W.HUFFD.DS. * 


Graduate of the University of Michigan, 


— -DENTIST—— —— 


PROMO CITY, UTAH. 


YETERSON, UNION BLOCK 
M\ERCHANT- 
Taitor 
STUDENTS! 2" 
[Prove Steam [pauntry. 
Bundles Called For and Delivered. 


(RRA 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEBD. 


a 


RR on 


PROVO, UTAH. 


catieareanenselo 


POINIER & BACHMAN, 
K ANDY KITCHEN - ; 


‘ 
SSFRESH CANDIES MADE DAILYS2 


| OYSTERS SERVED IN ALL STYLES. | 
UNION PAGIFIG 
RAILWAY. _ 


L 


Shortest, Quickest and Best } 


LINE TO ALL POINTS 
North, South, East and West. 


THE 
WEST. 4 


Through Trains are made up at gait Lake wih 


EQUIPMENT SECOND 10 NONE” 


Trains Leave Prove ‘Prom as Follows: a 
8@&-Passenger train for Salt Lake at e B5 a. eu! a 
and 4:10 EB 


Ve 2 
s25-Passenger train for South at 9: Sead 4 m. mand 
‘AO p. m. a 


FOR POINTS ON THE ; i, 

CACHE VALLEY BRANCH 
Take the 7:55 a. m. train out of | arriving 
same day ih ticks at 3 ar e 


W. CRAIG, GENT | 
For “he. Time Ti abies, Maps, rss rei. ae 
UNI ON PACIFIC TICKE F oo. 
OFFICE, PROVO. ; > 

8. DICKENSON, 
Asst, Gen’l Mer. 


E. L. LOMAX, D.& BURLEY, = 
Gen P. & M. Agt, ont het. alt Lak 


